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Notes 





A NOTE ON WILLIAM BROWNE 
OF TAVISTOCK 


IN the Second Song of the First Book of 

William Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, 
at lines 353-378, there is a tree-catalogue of 
the type familiar to us from the works of 
Ovid, Chaucer, Tasso, Spenser, and others. 
Browne’s list, however, is rather different 
from those of his predecessors. He has not 
been content, like Tasso or Spenser for 
example, with the stock epithet or conven- 
tional phrase, but has tried to say something 
really informative about each tree. Where, 
for instance, Virgil gives us the “ fleta 
cupressus,” Chaucer “the cipres, deth to 
pleyne,” Spenser “the Cypresse funerall,” 
and Tasso “i funebri cipressi,” Browne 
speaks of 

Cipresse that like Piramides runne topping, 
And hurt the least of any by their dropping. 
(B.P. I, ii. 355-6.) 

The effect of this is to make Browne’s list 
seem less of a “‘ set piece ”; the knowledge he 
displays looks less literary in origin, and one 
is tempted to draw a favourable contrast 
between the countryman, writing from 
genuine experience, and the learned writer, 
content to use stale “ descriptions borrowed 
from descriptions.” This, unfortunately, is 
to give Browne more credit than he deserves, 
for his account of the trees’ properties comes, 
in fact, not from his own observation, but 
from Pliny’s Natural History. Certain 
Sections of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
Books have supplied practically all his 
descriptions. Moreover, there is evidence to 
show that Browne was here making use of 
Philemon Holland’s translation of Pliny, 
first published in 1601. 
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In the 1616 edition of Britannia’s Pastorals, 
lines 353-360 of Book I, Song 2, read 


There stood the Elme, whose shade so mildely 


m 
Doth nourish all that groweth under him. 
Cipresse that like Piramides runne topping, 
And hurt the least of any by their dropping. 
The Alder, whose fat shadow nourisheth, 
Each Plant set neere to him long flowrisheth. 
The heavie-headed Plane-tree, by whose shade 
The grasse growes thickest, men are fresher made. 
Browne’s mind is here clearly running rather 
monotonously on shadows. In Philemon 
Holland’s Historie of the World, the twelfth 
chapter of the seventeenth Book, concerning, 
among other things, “ shadowes and drop- 
pings,” we read 
As for the Cypresse tree, it droppeth little 
or nothing by reason that it receiveth so 
small a deale of rain. ... And as for Elmes, 
their shade is so mild and thin that it 
nourisheth whatsoever it overspreads 
under it. . The Plane tree carieth a 
heavie head, and therefore casteth a thicke 
shade, howbeit, pleasant it is, and refreshes 
those that sit under it: safe resting there 
is upon the grasse, rather than the bare 
ground: and there is not a tree againe 
where grasse groweth thicker and longer, 
to cover the bankes and seats under it... 
the shadow of the Alder tree is fat and 
battle, it feeds whatsoever is sowne or set 
under it.” (1635 ed., sig. Xx5v.) 


Apart from the obvious identity of subject- 
matter here, there is a certain marked resem- 
blance in language: Browne’s “ heavie- 
headed Plane-tree” and Holland’s “The 
Plane tree carieth a heavie head ”; the “ fat ” 
shadow of the Alder. (Pliny has “ iucunda 
et platani, quamquam crassa,” and “ pinguis 
alna, sed pascens sata.”) And conclusive 
evidence that Browne was using Holland’s 
translation rather than the original Latin is 
supplied by a rejected reading from the 1613 
edition of the poem, where lines 353-4 read 

There stood the Elme, whose shade so milde and 

. a all that groweth under him. 
Browne probably altered the phrase “ milde 
and thin” to “ mildely dym™” for the sake 
of the rhyme, but the phrase came from 
Holland in the first place. The Latin reads 
simply, “ulmorum lenis, etiam nutriens 
quaecumque opacat.” 

Again, lines 371-374 of Browne’s poem 
read 


The cold-place-loving Birch, and Servis tree: 
The Walnut loving vales, and Mulbury. 
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The Maple, Ashe; that doe delight in Fountaines, 
Which have their currents by the sides of 
Mountaines. © 
These correspond to Holland's 
‘“* The Maple, the Ash, the Servis tree, the 

Linden, and the cherry tree, delight in 

mountains neere to waters. Lightly a man 

shall not see upon any hills Plum trees, 

Pomegranat trees, wild Olives, Walnut 

trees, Mulberry trees, and Elders. ... The 

Servis tree gladly groweth in cold places, 

so doth the Birch, and more willingly of 

the twaine.” (Bk. XVI, ch. 18, sig. R r 6v.) 
tically a verse-summary of a passage in 
Browne we read 

Amongst the rest the Tamariske there stood, 

For Huswives besomes onely knowne most good. 
In Holland’s sixteenth Book, Chapter 26, we 
find 

“the Tamariske, good for nothing but to 

make Beesoms.” 

Here the word “ besom” and the form in 
which the statement is cast probably derive 
directly from Holland, since Pliny’s own 
words, “tamarix scopis tantum nascens,” 
could be translated in other ways. 

Browne also speaks of 

The Lotus, Iuniper, where wormes ne’er enter. 

(1, 365.) 
This is no doubt a reminiscence of the state- 
ment in Book XVI, ch. 39, of Holland: 
“This vertue hath the oile of Cedar, 

That if any wood or timber be thoroughly 

anointed therewith, it is subject neither to 

worme nor mothe, ne yet to rottenness. 

The Iuniper hath the same property that 

the Cedar hath.” 

Again, in lines 375-6, 

The Laurell, Mirtle, Ivy, Date, which hold 

their leaves all Winter, be it ne’er so cold, 
we probably have a selection from Pliny's 
longer list of trees having this property, 
which comprises “ the Olive, the Laurel, the 
Date tree, Myrtle, Cypres, Pine, Ivy, and 
Oleander.” 

Thus not very much in the way of original 
description is left to Browne. Those parts 
of his catalogue that are not traceable to 
Pliny are in fact, apart from a curious 
reference to the Olive (“the Olive that in 
Wainscot never cleaves”), all conventional 
in character. (They include reference to 
“ The amorous Vine which in the Elme still 
weaves,” “ The warlike Yewgh,” “ The Pyne, 
with whom men through the Ocean venter,” 
etc.) Browne’s originality consists, therefore, 
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not in writing from first-hand experience, but 
in going to Pliny rather than to Ovid or 
Virgil for his material. 

It is noteworthy too that the lines preced- 
ing this tree-catalogue, which are themselves 
a catalogue, this time of ointments, are prac- 
tically a verse-summary of a passage in 
Holland’s Pliny. 

Not all the Oyntments brought from Delos Ile; 


Nor from the confines of seaven-headed Nyle: 
Nor that brought whence Phoenicians have 


abodes ; 

Nor Cyprus wilde Vine-flowers; nor that of 
Rhodes; 

Nor Roses-oyle from Naples, Capua, 

Saffron confected in Cilicia ; 

Nor that of Quinces, nor of Marioram, 

That ever from the Ile of Coos came. 

Nor these, nor any else, though ne’er so rare, 

Could with this place for sweetest smels 


compare. 
(Il, 343-352.) 
The corresponding passage in Holland runs 
“ At the first in antient time, the best 
ointments were thought to come from 
Delos; but afterwards, those that were 
brought out of Egypt. ... Semblably, the 
oile of Roses that came from Phaselus, 
was greatly called for: but in processe of 
time, Naples, Capua, and Praeneste, stole 
the honor and glory from thence in that 
behalfe. The ointment of Saffron, con- 
fected at Soli in Cilicia, imported for a 
good while and caried the praise alone: 
but soone after, that of Rhodes was every 
man’s money. The oile drawne out of the 
flowers of the wild vine in Cyprus bare 
the name once. . .. The ointment made 
of Marjoram gave credit for a certain time 
to the Isle of Cos: but not long after, 
their name was greater for another made 
from Quinces. ... It was not long first, 
but that Phoenice put A2gypt by that credit 
for those two singular compositions. . . .” 
(Book XIII, ch. I, sig. Kk5.) 
Browne’s use of the word “ confected” in 
line 348 is further evidence that he was using 
Holland. There is no corresponding word in 
the original, which simply reads “ crocinum 
Solis Ciliciae diu maxime laudatum est.” 
Incidentally, the contrast between this 
exotic catalogue and the simile which occurs 
a few lines earlier, 
Like to that smell, which oft our sense descries 
Within a field which long unplowed lyes, 
Some-what before the setting of the Sunne, 
illustrates aptly the difference one feels all 
through Britannia’s Pastorals between 
Browne, the countryman, and Browne, the 
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imitative and somewhat precocious student 
of literature. The interest which he shows 
in Pliny’s Natural History, here and else- 
where in the poem, probably reflects both 
sides of his nature, for the information he 
found there embraced both the remote and 
the familiar; Pliny and the Devonshire 
shepherds of Browne’s own day were perhaps 
not so very far apart after all. 


JOAN GRUNDY. 


THE SOURCE OF HAMLET’S ‘WHAT 
A PIECE OF WORK IS A MAN!’ 


[THE contemporary discussion over the 

source of Hamlet’s famous speech on 
Man began unobtrusively in 1936 when 
Prof. J. Dover Wilson issued his edition of 
Hamlet as one of the volumes in The Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare. In his notes to that 
edition of the play, Prof. Wilson wrote the 
following : 


But the absolute ‘ how like a god’ makes 
a fine climax, esp. as followed at once 
by ‘this quintessence of dust’; ‘ how like 
an angel in apprehension’ recalls ‘ with 
wings as swift / As meditation or the 
thoughts of love’ (I, 5, 29-30); while ‘ how 
infinite in faculties, in form and moving’ 
may be paraphrased ‘ how infinitely varied 
in his bodily powers: in sight, hearing 
and other qualities of sense (cf. “ the very 
faculties of eyes and ears” II, 2, 569); in 
facial expression ard gesture (cf. “his 
whole function suiting / With forms to 
his conceit” (II, 2, 559-60); and in the 
motion and activity of his body.’ The 
traditional (Fl) rendering, on the other 
hand, involves two grave difficulties : (i) To 
a thinking Eliz. angels were discarnate 
spirits whose only form of action was 
‘apprehension’ (cf. Aquinas, Summa 
i, 50-8). To make Hamlet compare human 
action to that of an angel is, therefore, 
to make him talk nonsense. (ii) The 
epithet ‘express’ goes so awkwardly with 
‘form and moving’ that N.E.D. +has had 
to devise a nonce-use, i.e., ‘ well-framed ’ 
or ‘modelled’ to explain it; whereas its 
ordinary meaning, i.e., ‘direct and pur- 
posive’ is exactly suited to ‘ action.’ MSH. 
pp. 210-14." 


* Wilson, John Dover, The Tragedy of Hamlet, 
edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, University Press, 1936, p. 176. 


As can be seen from the quotation, Prof. 
Wilson’s major problem was one of punctua- 
tion, the problem of sources being purely 
secondary. However, Prof. P. Alexander in 
1945, writing on Shakespeare’s punctuation, 
took occasion to disagree with Prof. Wilson 
not only on the pointing but also on the 
source.” Prof. Wilson then reviewed Prof. 
Alexander’s Lecture in the Review of English 
Studies and wrote as follows: 
I claimed that ‘how like an Angell in 
apprehension’ is paralleled in ‘ wings as 
swift as meditation’ (I, 5, 29-30), and 
quoted from Aquinas to show that it was 
in the best tradition of scholastic thought, 
while I suggested that in ‘ how like a God’ 
we could hear the voice of the Renaissance. 
Professor Alexander counters by remark- 
ing that ‘ The Elizabethans were no deep 
students of Aquinas’ and that I do not 
trouble to say ‘ what Aquinas would have 
thought of the phrase “ how like a God ”.’ 
Few Elizabethans no doubt read the 
Summa Theologica; I never supposed that 
they did. Yet Aquinas and his masters 
Augustine and Aristotle were, for all that, 
the chief architects of the universe in 
which the Elizabethan mind moved, as 
every fresh study of the Elizabethan 
climate of opinion, mostly published in 
America, renders more evident.* 
Further on Prof. Wilson then gives what he 
considers to be the source of the speech. He 
writes : 


Nowhere is this affirmation more eloquent 
than in Pico della Mirandola’s famous 
Oratio de Hominis Dignitate. And one 
passage from this, which I quote in the 
translation that Pater long gave us, is 
peculiarly relevant to the present issue: 


It is a commonplace of the schools that 
man is a little world, in which we may 
discern a body mingled of earthly 
elements, and etherial breath, and the 
vegetable life of plants, and the sense 
of the lower animals, and reason, and 
the intelligence of angels, and a likeness 
to God. 


? Alexander, Peter, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Punctuation,” 
in Proceedings of The British Academy (Annual 
Shakespeare Lecture), XXXI, London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1945, pp. 61-84. 

* Wilson, John Dover, “‘ Review of Shakespeare's 
Punctuation by P. Alexander, Annual Shakespeare 
Lecture, British Academy, 1945,” in The Review 
of — Studies, XXIII, No. 89, January, 1947, 
pp. /0-/, 
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When I stumbled on that in re-reading 
The Renaissance a few years ago I could 
have beaten myself; for there I could not 
doubt, staring me in the face, was the 
source, direct or indirect, of Hamlet’s 
speech on Man—including ‘the paragon 
of animals’ and the ‘quintessence of dust’ 
—and I had missed it all this time! But 
the words I would particularly stress here 
are ‘It is a commonplace of the schools’; 
that is, not something out-of-the-way or 
sceptical or half-blasphemous, but just the 
sort of thing a university student of an 
idealistic turn of mind might have picked 
up at Wittenberg.* 


While the source for the speech is 
undoubtedly Pico della Mirandola, I venture 
to suggest another passage from the writings 
of that philosopher which I believe to be 
closer to the speech in Hamlet. First I shall 
give the passage from the Oratio de Hominis 
Dignitate as translated by Glenn Wallis. It 
reads: 


In conformity with thy free judgment, in 
whose hands I have placed thee, thou art 
confined by no bounds; and thou wilt fix 
the limits of thy nature for thyself. I have 
placed thee at the center of the world, that 
from there thou mayest more conveniently 
look around and see whatsoever is in the 
world. Neither heavenly nor earthly, 
neither mortal nor immortal have we made 
thee. Thou, like a judge appointed for 
being honorable, art the moulder and 
maker of thyself; thou mayest knead thy- 
self into whatever shape thou dost prefer. 
Thou canst again grow upward from thy 
mind’s reason into the higher natures 
which are divine.® 


A little further the translation continues: 


The seeds which each man cultivates will 
grow and bear their fruit in him. If he 
cultivates vegetable seeds, he will become 
a plant. If the seeds of sensation, he will 
grow into a brute. If rational, he will 
come out a_ heavenly animal. If 
intellectual, he will be an angel, and a son 
of God. And if he is not contented with 
ihe lot of any creature but takes himself 
up into the center of his own unity; then, 


* Ibid., p. 78. 


* Mirandola, Giovanni Pico della, The Very 
Elegant Speech On the Dignity Of Man, trans. by 
Charles Glenn Wallis, St. John’s College Bookstore, 
Annapolis, 1940, p. 4. 





made one spirit with God and settled in 
the solitary darkness of the Father which 
is above all things, he will stand ahead 
of all things.° 


The passage at issue reads in the Latin, 
Nascenti homini omnifaris semina, et 
omnigenae vitae germina indidit pater, 
Quae quisque excoluerit, illa adolescent, 
et fructus suos ferent in illo. Si vegetalia, 
planta fiet, si sensualia, obrutescet. §j 
rationalia, caeleste evadet animal. §j 
intellectualia, angelus erit et Dei filius. .,.’ 


However, Pico wrote as follows in the 

Heptaplus: 
Tritum in scholis verbum est, esse 
hominem minorem mundum, in quo mix- 
tum ex elementis corpus et caelestis 
spiritus et planatarum anima vegetalis et 
brutorum sensus et ratio et angelica mens 
et Dei similitudo conspicitur.® 


This may be rendered into English thus: 


It is a common saying in the schools that 
man !s a microcosm, in which the body is 
a mixture of the elements, in which is a 
celestial spirit, the vegetable life of plants, 
the sense of the brutes, the reason, the 
intelligence of angels and the likeness of 
God. 


Pater’s translation, then, must be from the 
Heptaplus. What may have occurred is this, 
At an earlier time from the writing of the 
passage in The Renaissance, Pater must have 
read the passage in the Heptaplus, translated 
it, and noted it down. Later on, while writ- 
ing the essay, he used his translation and 
ascribed it to the Oratio de Hominis Digni- 
tate, a natural mistake to make since the 
Oratio is the most famous of Pico’s writings 
and his best known. Once having appeared 
in print, it is not surprising that until the 
present day Pater’s translation has been 
assumed to come from the Oratio. The mis- 


take of Prof. Wilson, therefore, is easily 


understandable. 

Before proceeding to another aspect I 
should like to quote a passage which might 
have been the source for Pico. In his Life 
of Pythagoras, Photius gives this version of 
the Pythagorean doctrine: 


* Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

? Mirandola, G. Pico della, De Hominis Dignitate, 
Heptaplus, De Et Uno, e scritti vari, a cura 
Eugenio Garin, Vallecchi Editore, Firenze, 1942, 
p. 106. 

*Ibid., p. 192. 
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Man is called a little world not because 
he is composed of the four elements (for 
so are all the beasts, even the meanest) 
but because he possesses all the faculties 
of the universe. For in the universe there 
are gods, the four elements, the dumb 
beasts, and the plants. Of all these man 
possesses the faculties: for he possesses 
the godlike faculty of reason; and the 
nature of the elements which consists ‘n 
nourishment, growth and reproduction. In 
each of these faculties he is deficient; just 
as the competitor in the pentathlon, while 
possessing the faculty to exercise each part 
of it, is yet inferior to the athlete who 
specialises in one part only; so man though 
he possesses all the faculties is deficient 
in each. For we possess the faculty of 
reason less eminently than the gods; in 
the same way the elements are less 
abundant in us than in the elements them- 
selves; our energies and desires are weaker 
than the beasts’, our powers of nurture 
and of growth are less than the plants’. 
Whence, being an amalgam of many varied 
elements, we find our life difficult to order. 
For every other creature is guided by one 
principle; but we are pulled in different 
directions by our different faculties. For 
instance at one time we are drawn towards 
the better by the god-like element, at 
another time towards the worse by the 
domination of the bestial element, within 
us.’ 


Similarities in words and ideas, I believe, 
are significant enough to warrant a guess that 
here, in turn, is a possible source for the 
passages in Pico. 

How medieval ideas, Thomastic or 
otherwise, were transmitted to the Eliza- 
bethans, if they were, or whether the major 
influence on the Elizabethans was Neo- 
Platonic rather than Neo-Aristotelian, is 
another matter. The remarks of Prof. E. M. 
W. Tillyard are illuminating. In writing upon 
Hamlet's ‘ paragon of animals’ he has this 
to say: 


This has been taken as one of the 
gteat English versions of Renaissance 
humanism, an assertion of the dignity of 
man against the asceticisms of medieval 
misanthropy. Actually it is in the purest 
medieval tradition: Shakespeare’s version 
of the orthodox encomia of what man, 


*Tillyard, E. M. W., The Elizabethan World 


Picture, Macmillan, New York, 1944, pp. 60-1. 
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created in God’s image, was like in his 
pre-lapsarian state and of what ideally 
he is still capable of being. It also shows 
Shakespeare placing man in the traditional 
cosmic setting between the angels and the 
beasts.’° 


But further on he points out that Petrarch’s 
imaginary dialogue between himself and 
St. Augustine known as his Secret does not 
typify the translation from the Middle Ages 
to Renaissance. * Actually,’ he writes, 


it does not differ greatly in spirit from the 
most popular of all moral treatises during 
the Middle Ages, the dialogue Boethius 
held between himself and Divine Philo- 
sophy; it shows no slackening ardour in 
presenting the old arguments for despising 
the world. Indeed from Augustine him- 
self through the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, through the Elizabethans to 
Donne and Milton, the old arguments 
persisted." 


One may infer from this that the major 
influence was Neo-Platonic rather than Neo- 
Aristotelian, and that this is so is made clearer 
in a long quotation which he cites from 
Sidney’s Apology For Poetry after which he 
says, 
Plato (or Plotinus) and Genesis are here 
amalgamated. The divine breath used to 
describe poetry and perfection derive from 
Plato; the references to Genesis are even 
more obvious.*? 


That Prof. Tillyard is probably right may be 
seen from the following quotation which not 
only shows the method of transmission but 
also cites an Elizabethan example. In the 
words of Stephen MacKenna, 


The Florentine philosopher Marsilio 
Ficino (1433-1499) who translated Plotinus 
into Latin and interpreted the Symposium 
in the light of the great Neoplatonist, was 
the channel through which was conveyed 
much of the Platonism so prevalent among 
the English poets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Spenser’s four 
Hymnes are perhaps the most striking 
example of this ‘ Plotinized’ Platonism.™ 


*° Ibid., p. 1. 

™ Tbid., p. 3. 

** Tbid., p. 20. 

** MacKenna, Stephen, The Essence Of Plotinus, 
translated by Stephen MacKenna and compiled by 


Grace H. Turnbull, Oxford University, Press, New 
York, 1934, p. 258. 
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I do not mean to imply that the medieval 
influence as well as the Neo-Aristotelian 
influence was absent.’* Rather, the point to 
be made is that it was the Neo-Platonic 
influence which was the dominant one in the 
Elizabethan world. If such is actually the 
case, then the channel through which Neo- 
Platonism reached the Elizabethans was 
undoubtedly Italy, and to Ficino, Poliziano 
and Pico and other Neo-Platonists of the 
Italian Renaissance must go the credit for 
the transmission. Therefore, that Pico della 
Mirandola should be the source for a famous 
passage in one of Shakespeare’s plays is not 
surprising. Nor are we to be surprised if 
Prof. Wilson’s observations on St. Thomas 
turn out to be correct. He possesses an 
uncanny ability to guess correctly on Eliza- 
bethan matters. 
FRANK M. CALDIERO. 


The Cooper Union, N.Y.C. 


14Cf. Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain Of 
Being. Harvard U.P., Cambridge, Mass., 1942, 
passim. Prof. Lovejoy demonstrates exhaustively the 
influence of Neo-Aristotelianism and Scholasticism 
on the period from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. He does not, however, study the influence 
of the Neo-Platonists of Florence on the later 
Renaissance except in passing. 


SOME NOTES ON THE NATIVE 
ELEMENTS IN THE DICTION OF 
‘PARADISE LOST’ 


ig has long been a common-place of 

criticism that the style of Paradise Lost 
owes much to the imitation of the Ancients. 
In Johnson’s words, Milton had ‘formed 
his style by a perverse and pedantick prin- 
ciple. He was desirous to use English words 
with a foreign idiom.’ In so far as this was 
his intention, Milton was not alone. In the 
letter prefixed to Annus Mirabilis, published 
in the same year as Paradise Lost, Dryden 
claims that he has followed Virgil every- 
where in his poem: ‘ My Images are many 
of them copied from him, and the rest are 
imitations of him. My Expressions also are 
as near as the Idioms of the two Languages 
would admit of in translation.’ And he pro- 
ceeds to quote Horace in defence of ‘some 
words which I have innovated (if it be too 
bold for me to say refin’d) upon his Latin.’ 
This use of Latinate diction had already 
played a considerable part in the forming 


* Lives of the English Poets, ed. Birkbeck Hill 
(1905), I, 190. 
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of English poetic diction, and as Professor 
Wyld has demonstrated, there are many 
words of Latin origin in the works of 
Spenser, which are used ‘in their literal 
sense.” 

But imitation of the Ancients does not 
account for al] the features of Milton’s dic. 
tion. Many of his words and usages are 
specifically English in origin and these native 
elements of his diction have received little 
comment.*® It is the aim of these notes to 
present the results of an investigation of such 
elements in Paradise Lost. 

Milton’s acknowledged admiration for 
Spenser and Shakespeare, shows itself in 
phraseology and diction, and it would seem 
that he was even willing to enrich his 
language from such ‘despicable creatures’ 
as ‘our common Rimers and playwriters.” 
Gifford, for example, noted his use of the 
phrase ‘gray dissimulation’ (P.R., I, 498) 
which is believed to derive from Ford's 
Broken Heart.’ Again, the phrase ‘all hell 
broke loose’ (P.L., IV, 918), which is cited 
under Milton in the Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations, is found in the form ‘hell's 
broke loose’ in Dekker’s Honest Whore. 

There are also signs of his adoption of 
native words which either appear to have 
been peculiar to the poetic diction of his 
day, or else possessed an archaic tone. 
Book VI of Paradise Lost which deals with 
the War in Heaven offers several examples. 
The word Sun-bright is first recorded in 
Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender (Oct. 72) in 
the phrase ‘sonne-bright honour’ and it 
occurs twice in Book I of the Faerie Queene 
in descriptions of armour. Shakespeare uses 
it of a lady’s ‘ sun-bright eye’ (Two Gents, 


2H. C. Wyld, ‘Spenser’s Diction and Style in 
Relation to those of Later English Poetry, A 
Grammatical Miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen 
on his Seventieth Birthday (1930), p. 153. 

> But see ‘ Notes on some Miltonic Usages, Their 
Background and Later Development’ and ‘Some 
Notes on the Use of Adjectives in -ic and -ical in 
Milton and Earlier Writers,’ both by Ants Oras, in 
Acta et Commentationes Universitatis Tartuensis 
(Dorpatensis), 1939, B. Humaniora XLIII. Mr. 
Oras has selected certain words ‘ because they illus- 
trated Milton’s manner of dealing with earlier 
acceptations and developing them or showed the 
treatment by later writers of meanings, or shades 
of meaning, apparently introduced by him.’ 

** Of Education,’ Works, Columbia Univ. Edition 
(1931-40), IV, 286. 


, Ping Works of John Ford, ed. A. Dyce (1869), 


’ 


; Zhe Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker (1873), 


II, 58. 
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III, i. 88),” and it is found in Henry More’s 
Song of the Soul (I, i. 3) descriptive of an 
eagle’s eye. But Milton’s usage in the descrip- 
tion of the revolted legions is closer to that 
of the Faerie Queene: 
Th’ Apostat in his Sun-bright Chariot sate 
(P.L., VI, 100.) 

Madding is another word which seems to 
enter poetic diction from the Shepheardes 
Calender (Apr. 26). Afterwards it is found, 
for example in the Sonnets of Shakespeare, 
and Drummond of Hawthornden, and 
Milton uses it in the lines: 


. . . the madding Wheeles 
Of brazen Chariots rag’d 
(P.L., VI, 210-1). 


E. K. suggests that Spenser adopted the verb 
to gride from Lydgate, and afterwards it 
was copied by Drayton for the description 
of a combat in the battle of Bosworth 
(Polyolbion, 22nd Song, 1491), and by Henry 
More in the Song of the Soul: 


... a Stake should gride 
His stubborn heart 
(III App. 59). 


Milton uses it in an adiectival form: 


The griding sword with discontinuous wound 
Pass'd through him. 
(P.L., VI, 329-30). 


The phrase foughten-field is first recorded 
in Grafton’s Chronicle of 1568 (II, 424) and 
was probably an old ballad phrase. Shake- 
speare used it in the form ‘ well-foughten 
field’ in Henry V (IV, vi. 18), and in Milton 
it occurs with all its associations as Michael 
places the guard ‘on the foughten field’ 
(P.L., VI, 410). 

Perhaps the use of such words helped to 
‘distance’ the War in Heaven to the world 
of ‘ those lofty Fables and Romances, which 
recount in solemne canto’s the deeds of 
Knighthood.* But their use is not confined 
to that Book alone. For instance there is 
an archaic and perhaps dramatic nuance to 
be caught in the line: 

But mark what I arreede thee now, avant. 

(P.L., IV, 962.) 
This is later than the last recorded use given 
in the O.E.D. of Areed as a transitive verb 
in the sense ‘to counsel, advise,’ which is 
from Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce of 1643 (Works, III, 369): ‘ Let me 

” All references to Shakespeare are given from the 
Cambridge Edition (1891). 


**An Apology . . . upon 


er t r 
Works, III, 304. Smectymnuus 
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arreed him, not to be the foreman of any 
mis-judgd opinion.’ It is a word that is com- 
mon in Spenser but does not occur in 
Shakespeare. On the other hand Avant 
which occurs only twice in Spenser seems to 
be especially a favourite of the stage. It is 
common in Shakespeare and is recorded in 
the less popular dramatists such as Chapman 
and Congreve. 

Roam as a substantive seems to be first 
recorded in Milton: 


... and began 
Through wood, through waste, o’re hil, o’re dale 


his roam. 
(P.L., Il, 537-8.) 
But the noun is also found in a ballad printed 
towards the end of the 17th century: 

For my unkind husband hath taken his roam 

To see his relations and left me at home. 

(Roxburghe Collection, I. 29, 23-4) 
and so it is possible that it was known to 
Milton as an old ballad word. 

It is possible that in Paradise Lost the 
context was sufficient to suggest the use of 
Brand for the flaming sword at the gate 
of Eden, but its archaic associations may 
well add to its appropriateness, for after the 
Romances it was last recorded in Wyatt 
(Psalm XXXVII, 14) and in Spenser, 

When so he list in wrath lift up his steely brand 

(F.Q., V, i. 8). 
Gate may be used once in the sense of a 
path, journey or course: 
I describ’d his way 
Bent all on speed, and markt his Aerie Gate 
(P.L., IV, 567-8). 
Elsewhere in the poem it obviously has the 
more common sense of manner of walking 
or bearing, but here the context seems to 
demand the older meaning, which is. not 
afterwards found, and which is exemplified 
in the Faerie Queene: 

Whom nought regarding, they kept on their gate 

(II, xii. 17). 

Behest, which occurs five times in Paradise 
Lost, also seems to be an archaic or specially 
poetic word. It occurs in Spenser, and Shake- 
speare uses it twice (R. & J., IV, ii. 19; and 
Cymb., V, iv. 122), but in Milton the circum- 
stances of its use may show a direct debt to 
Spenser. In Spenser the phrase ‘high 
behe(a)st’ occurs four times and this is 
repeated in three of the five occurrences in 
Paradise Lost, for example, ‘ heaven’s high 
behest no preface needs’ (XI, 251). 

This hint of a debt to Spenser is supported 
not only by the words already noticed, which 
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seem to have entered the poetic diction from 
Spenser, but also by certain usages which 
Milton may have derived directly from the 
Faerie Queene. 

Buxom Air: this phrase is previously found 
only in the Faerie Queene where in one con- 
text its use is close to that of Paradise Lost. 
Spenser wrote: 

And with wide winges to beat the buxome ayre 

(III, xi. 34). 
and Milton, 

[ye shall] . . . Wing silently the buxom Air 

(P.L., II, 842). 

Joyd: the transitive use of the verb to joy 
is not recorded between Spenser, who fre- 
quently used it, and Milton’s, 

Who might have liv’d and joyd immortal bliss 

(P.L., TX, 1166). 
An example of its use in Spenser is, 
I never ioyed happinesse nor rest 
(F.Q., IV, ix. 34). 

Flown: the figurative use of this word, 
originally used of a stream with the sense of 
swollen or in flood, which is found in 
Milton’s, 

... the Sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine 
(P.L., I, 501-2). 
may well be a reminiscence of Spenser’s, 
In wine and meats she flowd above the bancke 
(F.Q., II, ii. 36). 

Fare: this word occurs twice in the poem 
as a substantive meaning food with reference 
to its quality, for example, 

No inconvenient Diet, nor too light Fare 

(P.L., V, 495). 


There is no other recorded use between 
Spenser and Thomson of the word in this 
sense, and previously it seems to have been 
especially frequent in Romances. 


Rowling: the intransitive use of the verb 
in the sense of to turn oneself over and over 
in something, hence figuratively, to luxuriate 
or abound in riches, luxury, etc., is used 
fairly frequently in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. In Milton, for instance, it occurs in 
Paradise Regained, ‘Rowling in brutish 
vices ’ (III, 86). But there was an older use 
of the word referring especially to persons 
lying on the ground defeated in combat. This 
is found in Chaucer: 

He rolleth under foot as dooth a bal 

(Knight's Tale, (A)2614), 


or in Spenser: 
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Whom when on ground she groveling saw to 

rowle, 

She ran in hast his life to have bereft. 

(F.Q., IV, vii. 32.) 
Perhaps there is something of this meaning 
when Milton speaks of the defeated angels 
‘rowling in the fiery Gulfe’ (P.L., 1, 52), 
There are other passages in Milton’s works 
which might have the same shade of mean- 
ing—when the cannon had been set off, 
‘Angel on Arch-Angel rowl’d’ (P.L., VI, 
594), and in The History of Britain, ‘ (The 
Romans] . . . fall on, and beat them down 
scorch’t and rouling in thir own fire ’ (Works, 
X, 64). Again in the translation of Psalm 83, 
When at the brook of Kishon old 
They were repulst and slain, 
And Endor quite cut off, and rowl’d 
As dung upon the plain. (37-40.) 

Obviously, in any one of the words noticed, 
the evidence is not sufficient to establish a 
direct connection between Méilton’s and 
Spenser’s usages, but the accumulated 
evidence of these and other examples’ does 
indicate a general debt. 

Among the other features of Milton's 
specifically native diction, his use of a few 
special technical words may be noted. In 
the phrase tedded grass (P.L., IX, 450), 
Milton uses a word found in books of hus- 
bandry and which Ray lists in 1674 as a 
dialect word in both the North and South 
of England. Milton seems to be the first 
to use the participle adjectivally. Growth 
which is used twice in the sense of that which 
grows or has grown, produce or product, 
seems to be recorded previously only in a 
Lease dated 1580—‘Those their woods 
underwoods growths shaws .. . now growing 
or that hereafter shall grow in or upon all 
their lands. . . .'° This apparently technical 
usage corresponds with one in Milton, 
describing some oaks: 

. . . thir stately growth though bare 

Stands on the blasted heath. (py y 614) 


But in the other context, 

Fruit of delicious Vines, the growth of Heav'n, 

(P.L., V, 635), 

it is not clear whether growth is to be taken 
in apposition to Fruit or Vines. If the identi- 
fication of the word suggested above 
correct, then it should be taken in apposition 
to the latter. Hosting is another example of 
a technical word: 


* Other examples are noted by Mr. Oras (ibid.). 
y C ollectanea, Oxford Historical Soc. (1885), 
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... that Angel should with Angel warr, 
And in fierce hosting meet. (py yy, 92-3.) 


It seems to have been a specifically Irish 
term in the first instance and occurs for 
example in Spenser’s View . . . of Ireland— 
‘those Lordes haue had the leadinge of 
theire owne followers vnder them to the 
generall hostinge.”* 

Another feature of Milton’s use of native 
words is the freedom with which he allowed 
himself to alter the normal reference or gram- 
matical usage of a word for his own con- 
venience. An example of changing the 
grammatical usage is Aloof, which he uses 
as a preposition: 

. . where the great Luminarie 
Alooff the vulgar Constellations thick 
(P.L., Ill, 576-7). 
There seems to be no other example of this 
usage except in Milton’s Divorce Pamphlet 
—‘Rivetus . . . would fain work himselfe 
aloof these rocks and quicksands’ (Works, 
Ill, 445). Although dusky was in common 
use and occurs five times in Paradise Lost, 
Milton on one occasion uses the substantive 
form dusk in place of the adjectival— 
‘Exhalation dusk and moist’ (P.L., XI, 737). 
This was actually an older form as exempli- 
fied in Douglas’s A2neis: 
The grund stude barrand, widderit, dosk and gray 
(VI, Prol. 63). 

Such a use of a variant form, apparently 
for metrical purposes, is paralleled in 
Spenser’s use of dreare and dreary (e.g., 
F.Q., Ill, xi. 55, and I, vii. 2), and of daint 
and dainty (e.g., F.Q., II, Pr. 2, and IV, x. 
22). In each case the monosyllabic form is 
invariably used when the adjective im- 
mediately follows its noun. Although Milton 
seems to be alone in this adjectival use of 
dusk he was only taking advantage of a 
recognized licence, for the use of substantives 
for adjectives and vice versa can usually be 
paralleled readily in the 16th and 17th 
centuries; for example his use of Bright as 
a substantive in the line: 

Dark with excessive bright thy She tg 

In the passage just quoted skirts is an 
example of what seems to be an occasionally 
tactless use of words. In such usages either 
it is not clear which of two meanings is 
required, or else Milton neglects the normal 
meaning of a word and attempts to give it 
a special and limited meaning of his own. 


" Variorum Ed. (Baltimore, 1949), p.2 
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In this use of the word skirts there is a con- 
fusion between the sense of a part of a 
garment and that of an edge or border of 
a district or region. The second meaning was 
common at the time, being found for instance 
in Hamlet, in the phrase ‘the skirts of 
Norway’ (I, i. 97), and it is always found in 
this sense elsewhere in Paradise Lost, as in 
the Sixth Book, ‘from skirt to skirt a fiery 
region’ (1.80). In the passage in question, 
however, which is part of a description of 
God the Father, it may seem at first that 
the other sense of part of a garment is 
required. Yet if this were so, it would be 
the only anthropomorphic detail in this 
description and it is more likely that Milton 
required the second of the two senses noted. 

It is sometimes hard to tell whether the 
meanings are mixed cunningly or tactlessly, 
as in the phrase ‘Grand Parents’ (P.L., 

29). The compounding element Grand 
had two significations; one, after the French 
example, was its use to signify the second 
degree removed in ascent, and later of 
descent, of relationship; hence Grandame, 
Grandsire (dating from the 13th century), 
Grandfather, -mother and -uncle (dating 
from the 15th century). The other significa- 
tion was that of chief over others, highest 
in rank or office; this usually carried the 
idea of a title such as ‘Grand Tartar’ but 
it also had a transfered sense as in ‘ The 
grand Conspirator, Abbot of Westminster’ 
(Rich. Il, V, vi. 19). It is this latter meaning 
which is foremost in the present context, 
for the phrase ‘grand parent’ denoting 
relationship is not found until the nineteenth 
century, whereas Milton often uses Grand 
in its titular sense, for example, ‘this first 
grand Thief’ (P.L., IV, 192). But when it is 
linked with the noun Parent the idea of 
relationship will surely insinuate itself, and 
in speaking of Adam and Eve this is not 
wholly irrelevant. 

An example of Milton ignoring the normal 
and colloquial signification is in the use of 
hidebound. That he knew the usual sense 
is clear from Areopagitica: ‘ To blot or alter 
what precisely accords not with the hide- 
bound humor which he calls his judgement ’ 
(Works, IV, 325). Yet he uses unhide-bound 
in a context describing the monster Death, 
where nothing of the popular eens must 
obtrude: 

Which here, though plenteous, all too little seems 

To stuff this Maw, this vast unhide-bound Corps. 

(P.L., X, 600-1.) 
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This use of unhide-bound is also an 
example of how Milton would fabricate 
words to cope with the unusual requirements 
of his theme. He uses Limb as a verb to 
describe the spirits taking upon themselves 
various bodies : 

. . . and as they please, 
They Limb themselves, and colour, shape or size 
Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 
(P.L., VI, 351-3.) 
Again, describing the progress of a Swan 
through the water with a royal image, he 
coins a nonce-word to make the image more 
complete : 


the Swan with Arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, Rowes 
Her state with Oarie feet (P.L., VII, 438-40). 


He first used the word handed in his divorce 
pamphlet, where it is probably a nonce 
usage: ‘If any two be once handed in the 
Church’ (Works, III, 382). It is found again, 
perhaps with associations from its original 
use, in a description of Adam and Eve before 
the fall: 
.. . into thir inmost bowre 

Handed they went (P.L., IV, 738-9). 

Of course, many of his curious usages of 
native words are governed by accepted 
meanings of parallel Latin words. For 
instance, L. arma, ‘ weapons, is used as a 
metonym for war and is also used for 
the soldiers themselves. This may have 
influenced Milton’s use of War: 


.. . bring forth all my Warr, 
My Bow and Thunder... (P.L., VI, 712-3). 


and perhaps with reference to the soldiers: 
. . . the Waves return, 

And overwhelm thir Warr. (P.L., XII, 213-4.) 
L. manus can mean a hand or handwriting, 
and in a general sense, work or workman- 
ship, and this may have occasioned Milton’s 
use of Hand for ‘ handiwork’ in the phrase, 
‘the hand of Eve’ (P.L., IX, 438). ‘ Milkie 
Stream’ (P.L., V, 306), which, by compari- 
son with Samson Agonistes (1.550), seems 
to be a periphrasis for clear water, may have 
derived from the use of L. Jacteus in the sense 
of pure. 

These few examples show how, even in 
his use of words of native origin, his 
classical scholarship is all important. But 
it must not be forgotten that in his attempts 
at an epic style in English Milton was pre- 
pared to enrich his vocabulary both from 
those who wrote in English before him and 
by his own invention and imagination. 

J. R. BRown. 
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ALLUSIONS TO PROSE FICTION IN 
JANE AUSTEN’S ‘ VOLUME THE 
THIRD’ 


"THE last little volume of Jane Austen's 
juvenilia, edited by Dr. R. W. Chapman 
and published by the Clarendon Press, yields 
interesting evidence concerning her reading 
of fiction about the years 1791 and 1792. 
The first piece, “ Evelyn,” is an extravagant 
and amusing burlesque on the sudden events 
and impulsively generous actions in senti- 
mental novels, in a vein already familiar to 
readers of Love and Freindship and Volume 
the First. Satire on Gothic fiction plays but 
a minor part. At one point the principal 
character, Mr. Gower, as he approaches a 
frowning castle, feels that he would wish 
a modern paddock to “form a Contrast” 
to irregular grounds and old trees (p. 19); 
and as the gates close behind him “an 
universal tremor” passes through his frame 
at the thought of being alone at nine o’clock 
on an August night, with a full moon shining 
(pp. 22-23). The first passage shows a con- 
sciousness, not necessarily hostile, of current 
ideas of the picturesque; the second is 
hardly full-fledged burlesque of the Gothic 
but a caricature of the situation of the 
benighted rider as found, say, in the Aikins’ 
famous sketch of “‘ Sir Bertrand.” 
The same Mr. Gower “ was attacked by 
a fit of the gout, which confining him to 
his own room afforded an opportunity to 
Maria of shining in that favourite character 
of Sir Charles Grandison’s, a nurse ” (p. 18). 
We may infer a close reading of Grandison 
by 1791. A reader would have to know the 
action of that story pretty well to refer 
casually to Sir Charles’s zealous attendance 
on the injured and the ill; this appears at 
greatest length in his care for Jeronymo della 
Porretta, whom he “attended at Cremona, 
till he was fit to remove,”? and for whose 
benefit he later brought a surgeon from 
England to Italy. He is likely to be present 
at the deathbeds of friends or enemies— 
Danby, Sir Harry Beauchamp, Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen. Another equally specific reference 
to Grandison, of about the same date, is in 
Volume the First.* 


2In Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose (1773), fre- 
quently reprinted. 

? Grandison (Shakespeare Head Edition; Oxford, 
1931), III, 18. 

‘Jane Austen, Volume the First (Oxford, 1933), 
p.26; Alan D. McKillop, Samuel Richardson: 
Printer and Novelist (Chapel Hill, 1936), pp. 248-49. 
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Dr. Chapman points out that the other 
piece, “ Catherine, or the Bower,” is “ Jane 
Austen’s first essay in serious fiction ” (p. vii). 
The playful Dedication is dated August, 
1792. The characters discuss history, and 
cross references to Jane’s own “ History of 
England” can be made.* Of special interest 
is a literary conversation growing out of an 
attempt to characterize the heroine in con- 
trast to the elegant but silly Camilla Stanley. 
The authors of Jane Austen: Her Life and 
Letters in reporting on this piece compare 
Camilla to Isabella Thorpe in Northanger 
Abbey, and we can now appreciate what this 
comparison means.° Catharine engages 
Camilla in a discussion about novels which 
anticipates in some respects the famous dia- 
logue on the “ horrid ” books in Northanger, 
but in 1791-92 Charlotte Smith’s early novels 
are the theme. Camilla has read them, tu 
be sure—they are “the sweetest things in 
the world "—and prefers Emmeline (1788) 
to Ethelinde (1789). Catharine defends 
Ethelinde, even if it is long, and continues: 
“But did not you find the story of Ethelinde 
very interesting? And the Descriptions of 
Grasmere, are not the(y) Beautiful? ” ‘ Oh! 
I missed them all, because I was in such a 
hurry to know the end of it.” Then from 
an easy transition she added, “ We are going 
to the Lakes this Autumn, and I am quite 
Mad with Joy ” (pp. 44-45). The satire is on 
the silly novel-reader, not on the novels. 

Before the publication of Volume the 
Third, the playful comparisons of Elizabeth 
and Essex to Emmeline and Delamere were 
all we had on Jane Austen’s attitude toward 
Charlotte Smith.* Evidently she believed that 

Mrs. Smith’s novels at least deserved more 
intelligent readers than Camilla Stanley. She 
has her heroine praise the famous landscape 
descriptions that, slightly in advance of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s, attracted the readers of the late 

1780s and early 1790s. The descriptions of 

Grasmere occur at the beginning and the end 
of Ethelinde. Moreover there is at times a 
comedy of manners and a vein of critical 
realism in Charlotte Smith which might 
command Jane Austen’s interest. When 
the imperious Lady Montreville orders 


‘With pn. 48, 108-9, cf. Love and Freindship 
(London, 1922), pp. 91, 87. 


*William Austen-Leigh and Richard Arthur 
Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen: Her Life and Letters 
(London, 1913), p. 56. 


*“ History of England,” in Loy d Freindship, 
~.% ed ngland,”’ in Love and Freindship 
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Emmeline not to marry her son Delamere, 
do we not feel the presence of Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh? “I will hear no objec- 
tion! I will have the affair closed this 
morning! I will have it so! ”’ And when 
Ethelinde’s selfish brother argues to himself 
step by step that his sister needs no part of 
a newly acquired fortune, we are reminded 
of the John Dashwoods.* Mrs. Smith’s 
heroines show some discrimination and 
restraint, involved though they are in facile 
sentiment and extravagant romance.’ But 
this controlled realism was not kept up con- 
sistently enough to satisfy Jane Austen for 
long. There was no doubt a change in her 
attitude in the middle 1790s, and it has been 
ingeniously but speculatively suggested that 
Catherine Morland is Emmeline in reverse.'° 
Be that as it may, any reader of 1791-92 
would know Charlotte Smith’s early novels 
and might be influenced by the generally 
favourable reception given them." In her 
discussion with Camilla, Catharine under- 
took to speak “of Books universally read 
and admired ” (p. 44). We may even go so 
far as to speculate that Sir Egerton Brydges’ 
enthusiastic admiration for Charlotte Smith 
may have had some effect in the Austen circle 
at this time.’* 


Another reference in “Catharine” is 
interesting for its bearing on the history of 
the fragment. Aunt Percival, whose role as 
a duenna is somewhat caricatured, says in 
reproving the heroine, “I bought you Blair’s 
Sermons, and Coelebs in Search of a Wife” 
(p. 111). The editor tells us that Coelebs 
was substituted for Secker On the Catechism 
in the manuscript (pp. 111, 133). Since 
Hannah More’s Coelebs appeared in 1809, we 
thus have evidence of at least slight revision 
at or after that date. It happens too that one 
of the letters in ‘‘ Evelyn,” the only one dated 
by year, is headed “ Augst 19th 1809 ” (p. 26). 


ALAN DuGALD MCKILLOP. 


7 Emmeline (2nd ed.; London, 1788), II, 39-40. 
8 Ethelinde (2nd ed.: London, 1790), V, 173-74. 


* For comments on this point, see the quotations 
in Florence M. A. Hilbish, Charlotte Smith, Poet 
and Novelist (Philadelphia, 1941), pp. 543-45. 


Mary Lascelles. Jane Austen and Her Art 
(Oxford, 1939), p. 60. 

11 For contemporary reviews, see Hilbish, op. cit., 
pp. 130-38. 

12See Mary Katherine Woodworth, The Literary 
Career of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges (Oxford, 


1935), pp. 7, 38, 40-42. 
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DICKENS AND MARIA GOODLUCK 


AMONG the many items of Dickensiana 
pursued by the collector, is one which 

appears so far to have passed unrecorded: 
a small volume of verse entitled Poems from 
My Fireside; An Affectionate Offering for 
The Young, by Maria Goodluck, published 
by Darton & Co., 58 Holborn Hill, 1852. It 
would be of no value now but for the dedi- 
cation: “By his kind permission, / This 
Little Work / IS DEDICATED TO THE 
YOUNGER CHILDREN / of / CHARLES 
DICKENS, Esq. / by / His obliged and 
gratified Servant, / The Author / January, 
1852.” Behind this dedication lies a story 
of Dickens’s care and consideration for an 
author who had appealed to him for help. 

When she first wrote to him, or how their 
acquaintance first began, is not known, but 
some time in January, 1852, Dickens wrote 
to her to say, “... if you should still wish 
to dedicate your little Poems to my younger 
children . . . I readily accept the compliment 
for them.”* More has been learnt about her, 
however, and of Dickens’s interest in her 
case, on the discovery of a number of her 
letters to the Royal Literary Fund asking 
for assistance, with two of Dickens’s written 
in her support.” 

Her first application form was dated the 
1 December, 1852, the same day that Dickens 
wrote on her behalf; and it seems likely that 
he recommended her to apply to the Literary 
Fund himself. Her case was also supported 
by, among others, Dr. Elliotson and Mary 
Howitt. She had been born in London on 
the 24 December, 1803. Her father, 
W. R. Goodluck, who had been a success- 
ful lottery contractor, had been ruined when 
lotteries were suppressed without payment 
of compensation. She was single; for more 
than twenty years she had been a governess; 
and for the last sixteen she had been the 
sole support of an incurable, invalid sister. 
She was nothing but a hack-writer, turning 
out publications such as The Offering, The 
Adventurer, The Companion, The Sights of 
London, England and Her Possessions, and 
a number of little books in verse for chil- 
dren; but she had to work hard to support 
herself and her sister. Dickens wrote: 


? Hodgson’s Sale Catalogue, 23 June, 1950, item 
4 


? Thanks are due to the present General Commit- 
tee of the Literary Fund for permission to use these 
records, and to Mr. H. C. Dickens for his consent 
to the publication of Dickens’s letters. 
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Tavistock House 

First December 1852 
I beg to certify to the Committee of 
the Literary Fund, that I know Miss Maria 
Goodluck as the authoress of a little book 
of poems for children (dedicated to 
myself), which I consider to possess a 
good deal of merit, though its pretensions 
are very small and modest. I can also 
recommend her to the committee’s favor- 
able notice as struggling to maintain a sick 
and afflicted sister, and as really striving 
to avoid such applications as that which 
she is now compelled to prefer to their 

excellent Institution. Charles Dickens 


She was granted £20. On the 23 March, 
1854, she applied for help again, having been 
reduced to want, in spite of continued 
authorship, by being ill herself. Dickens 
wrote once more: 

Tavistock House 
Monday Twenty Seventh March 1854 


I beg to state to the Committee of the 
Literary Fund, that I am acquainted with 
the merits of the case of the two sisters 
Miss Maria Goodluck and Miss Louisa 
Goodluck, and that I know them to be 
worthy of all assistance and relief. They 
are industrious, honest, and in every way 
creditable. They are the authoresses of 
several little books, and some of their 
verses for children are of unusual merit. 
Further I can add from my knowledge 
of Dr. Elliotson, who has been a most 
generous and earnest friend to them, that 
any grant the Committee may be pleased 
to make in their behalf will be thoroughly 
well used, and devoted to their permanent 


advantage. Charles Dickens. 


She was granted £25. Dr. Elliotson and his 
friend G. S. Nottage had taken up the case 
of the two sisters, and were attempting to 
raise a sufficient sum to purchase an annuity 
for their permanent relief. He wrote a letter 
to The Times, on the 28 January, 1854, 
making an appeal for contributions, in which 
he also mentioned that “ A small volume of 
poems, published at a shilling, and dedicated 
to my friend Mr. Dickens, displays a poetic 
taste and sensibility of a high order.” From 
acknowledgements made to subscribers it is 
seen that Dickens contributed one pound, 
and “ Miss Coutts, per Chas. Dickens, Esq. 
5.0.0” 
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Dickens’s subscription may seem compara- 
tively small, but he had helped her before, 
and still continued his assistance privately. 
Among his published letters is one to a Miss 
Maria —— [the name is erased], dated the 
10 January, 1855, which was almost certainly 
addressed to her, and in which he says: 


Dear Madam, 

Allow me to have the pleasure of 
enclosing a small subscription towards the 
charges of your little volume. It is a charm- 
ing book, admirably calculated to do good 
to the readers whom it addresses. 

I am sorry to add that I cannot advise 
you on the point you submit to me. It 
falls within your publisher’s province, and 
he is likely to understand it far better 

* than I do.° 


Miss Goodluck applied to the Literary 
Fund for assistance again in 1861, 1864, 
1865, and 1868. On the 12 February, 1869, 
Effingham Wilson addressed a letter to The 
Times, in which he explained that she had 
at last died leaving her younger sister, Louisa, 
helpless and prostrate. He appealed for help 
for the survivor, for whom he had opened 
a subscription list, adding that “‘ Mr. Charles 
Dickens has also kindly allowed his name 
to be used in support of this appeal to the 
sympathies of the public, and evinced his 
own feelings by a donation of £5.” Although 
this was only one of many cases of distressed 
authors that Dickens is known to have 
assisted himself, or to have helped by recom- 
mending them to societies such as the 
Literary Fund, it is pleasant to have further 
confirmation of his active sympathy and 
benevolence. 

K. J. FIELDING. 


* Letters, ed. Walter Dexter, 1938, II, 617. 


G. M. HOPKINS AND PROVOST 
FORTESCUE 


JN an early diary of Gerard Manley 

Hopkins appears this entry: 

‘Note that if ever I should leave the 
English Church the fact of Provost 
Fortescue (Oct. 16 and 18, 1865) is to be 
got over.” (The Notebooks and Papers 
ti. H., Ed. Humphry House, 1937, 
p. 52. 

I am not aware of anyone having investi- 
gated this mystery, and shall attempt some 
clarification. ‘ Provost Fortescue’ is Edward 
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Bowles Knottesford Fortescue, son of 
Rev. Francis Fortescue Knottesford, who 
was rector of Billesley, Warwickshire, and 
died in 1859. E. B. K. Fortescue was 
educated at Wadham College, married in 
1838, and acted as curate to his father at 
Billesley. Wilmcote, Warwickshire, his next 
church, was the first place outside London 
to feel the effect of the Oxford Movement— 
in the use of surplices for the choir, lights 
in Communion, a quasi-chasuble for the 
priest. Fortescue also advocated clerical 
retreats. In 1851 he became Dean (or 
Provost) of S. Ninian’s Cathedral in Perth. 
In 1868 his wife died, and he re-married 
in 1871. In that year he was converted to 
the Roman Catholic Church, on two 
grounds: (1) the Vatican Council's definition 
of infallibility, and (2) that Puseyism meant 
insubordination to authority in the Anglican 
and Episcopalian Churches. He became a 
lay teacher and founded a grammar school 
at Holloway, London. He died in 1877. 


Sources are: 


Frederick Boase: Modern English Bio- 
graphy, 3 vols., London, 1892. 

E. F. K. Fortescue: In Memory of the 
Very Rev. Edward Bowles Knottesford 
Fortescue, Privately Printed (50 copies), 
London, 1877. 


J. M. Neale: The Life and Times of 
Patrick Torry, DD, London, 1856 
(p. 380). 


Charles Wordsworth: Annals of My Life, 
1847-1856, Edited by W. Earl Hodgson, 
London, 1893 (pp. 58, 63, 73). 

John Wordsworth, D.D.: The Episcopate 
of Charles Wordsworth, 1853-1892, 
A Memoir, London, 1899 (pp. 7, 45-8). 

The Christian Remembrancer, vol. 50, 
July, 1865 (pp. 175-99, ‘ Bishop Torry 
and the Scottish Church’). 

I shall try to approach Hopkins’s mean- 

ing through two headings: 


(1) Conflict between Provost Fortescue 
and his bishop. Under Bishop Torry, who 
died in 1852, Fortescue had drawn up the 
constitution of S. Ninian’s in imitation of 
the medieval capitular system, giving the 
cathedral clergy power enough to balance 
diocesan authority. But Bishop Wordsworth, 
who succeeded Torry, refused to accept 
S. Ninian’s as his cathedral church unless 
the authority was placed in his hands. This 
was matter for complaint among Anglo- 
Catholics. The Church Times (July 22, 
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1865, p.226) referred to ‘the scandalous 
maladministration of Bishop Torry’s un- 
happy successor in the See of St. Andrews, 
and the ruin by his hands of that Cathedral 
Scheme which was the last earthly task of 
the aged prelate.’ It is unlikely that Hopkins 
was referring to this. 

There was constant friction between For- 
tescue and Wordsworth. Provost Ball of 
Cumbrae described Fortescue as willing ‘ to 
maintain the tenability of the most ultra- 
Roman opinions on all subjects,’ yet ‘ when 
ecclesiastical differences arose, his inclination 
was to come to terms, or to look round for 
a loophole of escape.’ (J. Wordsworth, op. 
cit., p. 47.) Wordsworth was determined to 
check his ‘imprudence and extravagance.’ 
(C. Wordsworth, op. cit., p. 58.) 

Bishop Wordsworth was opposed to 
*“Romanising. On September 14, 1865, at 
the Annual Synod at Perth, he delivered 
a charge, seeking unity not with Rome but 
with the Church of Scotland. The Epis- 
copalian Church had been free to assemble 
in numbers greater than five, only since 1792. 
The Bishop took the attitude of a dissenter 
who would feel guilty about his dissent if 
he did not have strong ground for his stand: 
that ground was the apostolic ministry of 
the Episcopalian Church. For the sake of 
union, he was willing to concede everything 
but apostolic continuity: he would even 
admit small dioceses, a humble status for 
bishops, extemporary prayer, and laymen’s 
share in government. The result of this 
charge was a lengthy controversy in The 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, in which the 
Bishop has to defend himself against Pres- 
byterian attacks. Fortescue took no part in 
this correspondence. 

Bishop Wordsworth attended the Norwich 
‘Congress of the Church of England, and on 
October 5, 1865, spoke on the duty of the 
Church towards foreign Christians. Fortes- 
cue did not attend this congress. 


(2) Church Reunion. Fortescue was from 
1857 till his reception into the Roman 
Catholic Church, President of the Association 
for Promoting the Unity of Christendom, 
a body at first composed of members of 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
communions, seeking a reunion of the three 
communions. 1865 was for this body an 
active and bitter year, yet Fortescue does 
not appear to have taken part in any con- 
troversy. 
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In January, 1863, the Pope had expressed 
his sympathy with the object of the A.P.U.C, 
However, in September, 1864, Cardinal 
Patrizzi wrote to the English (Roman) 
Catholic Bishops withdrawing Vatican sup- 
port, and Bishop Ullathorne condemned the 
A.P.U.C. Beresford Hope in The Christian 
Remembrancer of January, 1865, defended 
the censure. The Union Review, organ of 
the A.P.U.C., was in 1865 full of a con- 
troversy of which this blow was only part. 
Trouble had begun earlier and nearer home. 
When in 1862 Bishop Ullathorne condemned 
the organ of Oxford Movement converts, 
The Rambler (Home and Foreign Review), 
the position of those, Anglican and Roman 
Catholic, poised on the hope of compromise, 
was severely shaken. The Union Review 
did little to heal the breach when it printed 
an anonymous article ‘Experiences of a 
‘Vert, the complaint of a convert with 
second thoughts. In 1865, The Dublin 
Review, aggressively ultramontane, attacked 
two works by Roman Catholic sympathisers 
with A.P.U.C., E. S. Ffoulkes’s Christen- 
dom’s Divisions and H. N. Oxenham’s The 
Catholic Doctrine of Atonement, as well as 
the A.P.U.C’s Sermons on the Re-union 
of Christendom. Oxenham, who, unlike 
Ffoulkes, was to remain a Roman Catholic, 
replied in The Union Review with an article, 
‘ Dishonest Criticism.’ The A.P.U.C., having 
lost its hope of Roman Catholic support, 
was driven to concentrate on approaches to 
Eastern Churches, and the study of Eastern 
ritual. Within the Anglican Church, the 
efforts of the Association centred on the 
revival of ritual. (F. G. Lee, Secretary of 
the A.P.U.C., published in 1865 a revised 
and more daring edition of The Directorium 
Anglicanum; and Fortescue’s son, E. F. K. 
Fortescue, anonymously, a tract entitled The 
Service for Certain Holy-days, an adapta- 
tion of Latin office-books.) 


Anglo-Catholics in 1865 were also con- 
cerned with the ‘ Nihill case,’ in which a 
priest of Salford had been inhibited from 
all offices by the Bishop of Manchester, for 
using candles in the inaugural service of his 
church. In 1864, F. G. Lee himself had left 
S. Mary’s, Aberdeen, rather than comply with 
Bishop Suther’s demand that he remove a 
crucifix and an altar-lamp. 


Though Fortescue was President of the 
A.P.U.C., he does not appear to have entered 
into any of these disputes. His initials do 
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not appear at the end of any of the Sermons 
on the Re-union of Christendom (Edited by 
F. G. Lfee]., 1864; Second Series, 1865). 
There are two anonymous sermons in the 
two volumes, but neither contains matter to 
warrant Hopkins’s objection to conversion. 
There is no record of Fortescue having 
attended the London services (September 
2-7, 1865) for the eighth anniversary of 
A.P.U.C. It seems he remained in Scotland, 
for on September 14 he was at a harvest 
festival at Dupplin Castle near Perth. For- 
tescue’s inactivity, during trouble, in a body 
most active may, perhaps, be put down to 
episcopal prohibition; but if this is so, there 
is no record of his having complained, or 
of his having contemplated resigning his 
office as Lee had done. 

Hopkins must have read The Union 
Review. His poem ‘ Barnfloor and Wine- 
press’ appeared there in May, 1865. It is 
probable he read The Church Review, which 
was sympathetic to the Anglo-Catholic 
movement. His friend V.S.S. Coles had a 
‘Hymn on the Reunion of Christendom’ in 
that paper (September 9, 1865). (It is likely, 
too, that he read The Church Times; in the 
issue October 7, 1865, there is a letter 
signed *G.H.’ correcting a correspondent 
who misquoted a humorous rhyme; this 
‘G.H. was familiar with the Oxford 
College Rhymes.) In the reports in The 
Church Review of meetings of the Oxford 
Branch of the English Church Union, though 
there is frequent mention of Coles, there 
is none of Hopkins. It appears that while 
in doubt, Hopkins kept aloof from identifi- 
cation with the doctrines of the Establish- 
ment. It must have been a strong reason that 
withheld him from Rome. 

The dates he gives (Oct. 16 and 18) sug- 
gest some definite act or statement by 
Fortescue himself; but I have searched the 
files for October, 1865, of The Times, The 
Scotsman, The Edinburgh Evening Courant, 
and three Perthshire papers for report of 
such an act or statement, and there is none. 
Nor is there mention of any in The Church 
Times, The Church Review, The Union 
Review or The Church Standard (of the 
evangelical party). If Hopkins’s dates do 
not refer to any act or statement by 
Fortescue, then they may refer to a 
report Hopkins had by word of mouth— 
though the citing of two dates argues against 
this. Hopkins may have had such a report 
directly or indirectly from John Wordsworth, 
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son of the Bishop, who was at Oxford at 
the time. (W. L. Lechmere: ‘ Oxford, 1863- 
1867, The Oxford and Cambridge Review, 
No. 19, May, 1912.) Failing a more satis- 
factory theory, I conclude that Hopkins was 
referring to Fortescue’s position, and that it 
was Fortescue’s precedent that had to be got 
over. The precedent would be that Fortes- 
cue, though an ardent *‘ Romaniser’ in con- 
flict with a Bishop opposed to what he called 
‘Papal idolatry and superstition, remained 
within the Church and obedient to his 
Bishop. Fortescue’s reason for remaining 
Anglican was that a movement whose object 
was to rectify an act of rebellion could not 
assert itself by rebellion against a valid 
authority. This objection was removed, for 
Fortescue, by the definition of Papal 
Infallibility, since the Pope’s authority over- 
rode that of schismatic bishops. For Hop- 
kins obedience was always a virtue for its 
own sake. However, he overcame his 
objection sooner than Fortescue: on July 17, 
1866, he ‘saw clearly the impossibility of 
staying in the Church of England.’ (The 
Month, December, 1950, p. 378.) 


W. H. PEARSON. 


AN OATH IN “ THE ALCHEMIST ” 


EVERYONE has noticed in the scholarly 
editions of Shakespeare that, in 

accordance with Jacobean legal demand, the 
dramatic texts in those years were shorn of 
their oaths and other blasphemies. In 
Jonson’s Alchemist there is a passage which 
is an unnoticed but alert commentary upon 
that censorship and a tribute to the com- 
plexity of the response of the play and the 
awareness of the original audience. The 
passage takes place in the first scene of the 
play, according to Gifford’s edition, but in 
I, ii. in the original, where Face is convinc- 
ing Dapper of his fairy ancestry: 

Fac. Come 

You know it well inough, though you dissemble it. 

Dap. I fac, I doe not. You are mistaken. Fac. 

How! 

Sweare by your fac? and in a thing so knowne 

Vnto the Doctor? How shall we, Sir, trust you 

I’th other matter? Can we euer thinke, 

When you haue wonne fiue or sixe thousand 


pound, 
Yo'll send vs shares in’t, by this rate? Dap. By 
Gad, Sir, 
i _ ten thousand pounds, and send you 
alfe. 
I fac is no othe. Svs. No. no, he did but iest 


In subsequent editions the “ By Gad” has 
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been changed to “ By Jove” and the “I fac” 
is saved. The final rejoinder from Subtle 
would have been more conventional if it had 
been an assurance from Face to the holy 
Doctor, but as it stands it is best treated 
as an aside to the audience, to the lurking 
censors there who caught the “By Gad” 
and to the lawyers who would appreciate 
the jest. Prof. Sisson pointed out recently, 
in Adams Memorial Studies, that Jonson 
based the whole Dapper incident upon a 
contemporary court-case. With Jonson’s 
audience the evasion would have been 
obvious—the use of a lawyer’s clerk sufficient 
indication and attraction—and the tilt at the 
puritanical once more a success. 


MAuURICE HUSSEY. 


MARVELL: SALLUST AND THE 
HORATIAN ODE 


[N addition to the classical references noted 

by Mr. Margoliouth, Marvell in the 
Horatian Ode seems to have had in mind 
a passage of Sallust’s Catiline. In particular, 
the last two lines of the Ode verge upon 
actual translation. 

Sallust: ‘ Nam imperium facile eis artibus 
retinetur quibus initio partum est. 

Marvell: ‘ The same arts that did gain / A 
power must it maintain.’ 

The whole passage, however (Sallust, 
Bellum Catilinae, 11, 3-6), is interesting as a 
commentary upon the Ode. I give it here in 
the Loeb translation. 


Now if the mental excellence with 
which kings and rulers are endowed were 
as potent in peace as in war, human affairs 
would run an evener and steadier course, 
and you would not see power passing from 
hand to hand, and everything in turmoil 
and confusion; for empire is easily retained 
by the qualities by which it was first won. 
But when sloth has usurped the place of 
industry, and lawlessness and insolence 
have superseded self-restraint and justice, 
the fortune of princes changes with their 
character. Thus the sway is always pass- 
ing to the best man from the hands of his 
inferior. 

If the last two lines recall Sallust’s homily, 
the judicious temper of the poem, marked 
in any case, becomes, I think, even more 
remarkable, and the parting admonition to 
Cromwell gains in force. 


L. PROUDFOOT. 
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A NOTE ON THE WORD ‘SASH’ 


S an orientalist, I have often wondered 
how the Arabic word shdash (lit., muslin), 
commonly used in Islamic countries to 
mean “ turban-piece,” found its way into the 
English language in the seventeenth century 
in the perverse sense of “ girdle” or “ waist- 
band.” This seemed all the more surprising 
to me in view of the fact that the word was 
well known to factors of the East India 
Company in its proper oriental sense, and 
that Indian shashes (i.e., turban-pieces) are 
frequently listed in the Company’s bills of 
lading from 1614 onwards. An explanation 
is now suggested to me on looking through 
Dr. Agnes Geijer’s recently published book, 
Oriental Textiles in Sweden. The author 
reproduces two Indian waist-bands known 
to have been in the wardrobe of Gustavis 
Adolphus (d. 1632). Judging from the photo- 
graph, it is clear that these waist-bands were 
in fact Indian shashes, in other words turban- 
pieces cut into short lengths and adapted for 
use as girdles. As it is possible, even likely, 
that they reached Sweden via London, can 
we conclude that the change of meaning 
resulted from what was perhaps an unwitting 
misuse of the turban-piece as a waist-band? 


JOHN IRWIN. 
Victoria & Albert Museum. 


LEOPOLD BLOOM’S MEMORY 
CONCERNING CORMAC’S DEATH 


JN the Burton Restaurant Bloom thinks, 

“ That last pagan king of Ireland Cormac 
in the schoolpoem choked himself at Sletty 
southward of the Boyne.” (James Joyce, 
Ulysses, Modern Library ed., p. 167.) Bloom 
is not only referring to, but also quoting 
Samuel Ferguson’s “The Burial of King 
Cormac,” which reads in part: 


He choked upon the food he ate, 
At Sletty, southward of the Boyne. 


The implied memory of the _ indefinite 
“food ” seems to inspire a typical piece of 
curiosity in Bloom, whose next thought is, 
“Wonder what he was eating.” 


JOSEPH PRESCOTT. 
Wayne University. 
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Readers’ Queries 





MATILDA, WIFE OF WILLIAM THE 

CONQUEROR.—In_ 1053 William, 
then Duke of Normandy, in defiance of » 
Papal Council held at Rheims in 1049 under 
his uncle Mauger, archbishop of Rheims, 
married Matilda daughter of Baldwin V, 
count of Flanders. Sentence of excommuni- 
cation was pronounced, but was annulled 
by Pope Nicholas II in 1059. 

The ground of objection appears to be that 
William and Matilda were cousins, 
William’s father Robert being the brother 
of Eleanor, who married Baldwin IV count 
of Flanders, the father of Baldwin V, the 
father of Matilda. 

On the other hand it is stated by Betham 
that Baldwin V was not the son of Eleanor, 
but of Baldwin IV and his second wife 
Otgiva. Which is the correct version? 


R.C.G. 


GIR ROBERT BARRY, KNT. (circa 1415). 

—Styled of the Rock, alias Dougourney, 
Co. Cork. Has any reader any information 
as to the ancestry of this knight or conclusive 
proof as to his family. The Barons Barry of 
Santry are reputed inconclusively to descend 
from this Sir Robert Barry. 

JOHN S. BARRY. 


SS. OF THE MEDULLA GRAM- 
MATICE.—Would readers who know 
of other MSS. of the Medulla Grammatice 
than the Stonyhurst MS. and those listed by 
Way in his edition of the Promptorium, be 
so good as to inform me? 
JAMES SLEDD. 
University of Chicago. 


EAN COLET AND OTFORD IN 
KENT.—In Katharine Garvin’s memoir 

of her father, J. L. Garvin, the well-known 
editor of the Observer, on page 87, she states 
that, in 1918, after his house had been 
damaged by the last air raid in Londor in 
the first Great War, J. L. Garvin took for 
the season a house at Otford in Kent. 

Otford is six miles north of Sevenoaks on 
the road to Dartford. 
_ The writer goes on to say: “the house 
in Otford was a beautiful one, called Colet’s 
Well, and had associations with the humanist 
from whom it took its name.” 
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I should be grateful for any further 
information relating to the connection of 
Dean Colet with this place. 


(SIR) MICHAEL F. J. MCDONNELL. 


HE WALLER (EDMUND) PLOT, 
1643.—Rushworth’s Historical Collec- 
tions, 3rd Part, Vol. 2, page 322, et seq, gives 
details of this plot and states, “... and upon 
July 3 Tomkins and Challoner received sen- 
tence of Death; and the next day Blinkhorn 
and Abbot. . .. On Wednesday July Sth 
Mr. Tompkins was Executed on a Gibbet. 
... And the same day Mr. Challoner suffered 
in like manner. ... Their speeches . . . were 
as follow.” 

Abbot was reprieved (hence this Query!) 
and his estates were sequestered, vide 
Royalist Composition Papers Ser. 1. 1. 
(S.P. 23/61) p. 3, ete. 

Where are to be found verbatim reports 
of the Trials held by the Council of War 
appointed by General Essex by order of 


Parliament? J. A. R. Apporr. 


HE LILY OF NITHSDALE.—Who is 
the author of a poem of this title? Poe 
quotes a stanza beginning “ She’s gane to 
dwell in heaven ” in an article of September, 
1845 (Harrison’s ed., XVI, 81). The poem 
may or may not have reference to the heroic 
Countess of Nithsdale, who rescued her 
Jacobite husband from the Tower about 


1715. T.O.M. 


BREAD-POISONING. — The press has 

recently reported a curious case of 
bread-poisoning, due to the contamination 
of the flour with ergot fungus, at Pont-St.- 
Esprit in Southern France. It is said to have 
been practically unknown in France since 
the Middle Ages (Manchester Guardiar. 
Aug. 31, 1951). Can anybody give me 
references or descriptions relating to its 
Medieval forms? Was it then common or 


rare? F. H. A. M. 


[GNATIUS FESSLER.—Can anybody give 
me any details of the Lutherian bishop, 
Ignatius Fessler, who died in 1832, beyond 
those contained in Historical Oddities by 
S. Baring Gould? Where can his memoirs 
be obtained and have they ever been 
translated? FHA. 
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ILLIAM FASKEN: HIS JOURNALS. 
—Can any reader help me to locate 
Parts 1-3 and 6 and 7 of the Journals of 
William Fasken, M.D., a Naval surgeon who 
served on H.M.S. Bellerophon in the 
Mediterranean in 1847-9; and on H.M.S. 
Fawn in New Zealand waters in the early 
** Sixties.” 

I have Parts 4 and 5, also 8-13, the last 
ending when the Fawn was about to sail 
for Sydney in March, 1862. It is possible 
that Fasken who was writing up his Journals 
from rough notes in 1883 did not live to 
complete this task, as he died in October cf 


that year. CHARLES OVERBURY Fox. 


NATHANIEL BROWN ENGLEHEART, 
a son of the miniature painter, lived 

at Blackheath, 1826-1870, and published 
“Reminiscences of Former Happy Days 
by a Septuagenarian, printed by N. B. 
Engleheart at his extensive printing estab- 
lishment at Blackheath, 1863.” 

A copy of this is in the Guildhall Library. 


I should be very grateful if any of your 
readers could give me details, and possibly 
allow me to inspect other productions by the 


same gentleman. L. A. J. BAKER. 


MERSEY TUNNEL.—Particulars wanted 

of the medieval charter granting 
perpetual ferry-rights to Birkenhead Priory, 
due to which buses are debarred from using 
the new Liverpool road-tunnel. 


LEIGH MERCER. 


LUMBER’S CAP.—What kind of paper- 
cap was worn by a plumber in 1868? 


V.G.A. 


ANCES IN 1868.—What was the nature 
of these two dances—Shutter Dance; 
Breakdown? V.G.A. 


ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTORS TO 
N. & Q.—Can any reader identify 
*Cornub ’? 


Ep. for A.E. 
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Replies 





OL THORN-TREES AND THORN. 
LORE (clxxxvi. 295).—The English 
saying: 
Beware of an Oak, 
It draws the stroke, 
has a German parallel to the same effect: 


Vor den Eichen sollst du wiechen, 
doch die Buchen sollst du suchen. 


O. F.B. 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY 

(cxcii. 393; cxevi. 41).—In the Czech 
folk-lore journal, Cesky lid, Vol. V, 
Prague 1896, p. 324, Jozef L. Holuby 
notes the Slovakian name of the Milky 
Way: “In the Bosackd Dolina, I have not 
heard the Milky Way called otherwise than 
‘the Way of Heaven,’ and they tell the 
legend of its origin: A God-father stole 
straw from his God-child’s shed, but when 
he took it away, he lost some of it on his 
way, and there it is to be seen to the 


present day.” O. F. BaBLer. 


AILWAY CLASS __ DISTINCTION 

cxcvi. 369).—The newspaper report of 
an early accident that “nine people lost 
their lives, and a navvy” was not class- 
distinction; it merely meant nine passengers 
and a labourer employed by the company 
on constructions (O.E.D.) 


C. A. Knapp, Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


OMAN SQUARE  PALINDROME 
(cxciv. 251; cxcvi. 372).—The learned 
article by Professor Donald Atkinson is of 
great interest. I wish to thank your con- 
tributor for drawing my attention thereto. 
An excellent précis of its contents appeared 
in John o’ London's Weekly for July 20 of 
this year. It is demonstrated that the 
double anagram of the square, if arranged 
as A Pater Noster O can be written along 
the four arms of a Greek cross. The 
Williams anagram, not mentioned by 
Professor Atkinson—its Latin is not 
impeccable—might be noted here for 
reference purposes. It is ‘Oro te Pater, oro 

te Pater, sanas.’ 

LEIGH MERCER. 
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Yrusuac BURIALS (cexcvi. 39, 107).— 
In Lee County, Kentucky, and per- 
haps elsewhere in the Southern 
Appalachians, special measures are adopted 
to prevent a pregnant woman from return- 
ing after death. Presumably this is a by- 
product of superstitions relating to the 
death of unbaptized infants. One custom 
is for four or more unmarried women to 
hold a sheet over the open grave during 
the burial services. Sometimes this sheet is 
spread over the grave and fastened down 
by four stakes. The sheet is most effective 
if it is the one on which the dead woman 
expired. Finally, the ritual is strengthened 
if mourners throw on the sheet handker- 
chiefs in which they have wept. 
LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
University of Kentucky. 


[NCUMBENTS OF PARISHES (cxcvi. 

370).—Newcourt in his Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (2 
vols., 1708-10) gives lists of incumbents for 
the parishes of the Diocese of London, 
beginning as a rule with the Register of 
Ralph de Baldock (consecrated Bishop in 
1306). There are, naturally, many gaps 
and, for Essex, many additions have been 
published from time to time. These are 
listed by the present writer in his Early 
Essex Clergy, in which references are given 
to numerous incumbents not noted by 
Newcourt, especially for the period before 
the episcopal registers begin. These addi- 
tions (182 pages) appeared serially in the 
Essex Review, vols. xlix-lv. A few off- 
prints were made but have never been 
offered for sale. There are copies in the 
British Museum and the University 
Libraries. The remaining few are in the 
possession of the author. 

P. H. REANEY. 


Northamptonshire and Rutland Clergy. 
Rev. Henry Isham Longden, M.A., ete. 
Vols. I-XV. 1938-1943, published by Archer 
& Goodman, 38-42 Wellington Street, 
Northampton. 


Novum Repertorium ___ Ecclesiasticum 
Parochiale Londinense, to 1898. George 
Hennessy, 1898, published by Swan Sonnen- 
Schein, London. 

R.C.G. 
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The Chichester Diocese Clergy Lists, com- 
piled by the late Rev. George Hennessy, and 
published by subscription in 1900, purport 
to set forth authentic lists of the clergy of 
every parish in the diocese of Chichester 
from the earliest date to that year. It should 
be used with caution as it is by no means 
complete. Many additions and corrections 
will be found in the MSS. collections con- 
cerning Sussex incumbents in the Library of 
the Sussex Archaeological Society at 
Barbican House, Lewes. 


LEONARD J. Hopson. 


“BH'STRIDGE’ (cxevi. 369)—Mr. R. L. 
Eagle finds this word used twice by 
Shakespeare in the unusual sense of ‘ gos- 
hawk’ and enquires if ‘there are other 
instances of this. He himself thinks there 
is one in a letter written by Francis Bacon 
in 1600, when he was still on friendly terms 
with Essex, to whom it is addressed; 
unfortunately the context shows that the 
meaning is the normal one, i.e., ‘ ostrich.’ 
Bacon fears for Essex the fate of Icarus: 


“So for the growing up of your own 
fathers, specially estridge’s, or any other 
save of a bird of prey, no man shall be 
more glad.” 

The italics are mine, but of course it is 
absurd to think that Bacon would at that 
time compare Essex to a goshawk, one of 
the most bloodthirsty of the birds of prey. 


H. W. CRUNDELL. 


F(PISCOPAL WIGS (cxcevi. 324, 393).— 

There seems no doubt that John Bird 
Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury from 
1848 till 1862, was the last bishop to 
wear the episcopal wig. He seems to 
have worn it till the end of his life. 
I gather that the famous President of 
Magdalen, Martin Joseph Routh, who died 
23 Dec., 1854, was the last “ Head ” at Oxford 
to wear a wig. But I should be interested 
to learn whether any other bishop wore a 
wig when Dr. Sumner succeeded to the 
archbishopric in 1848. If not, who was the 
last episcopal wearer of the wig before the 
Archbishop? 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
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GIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, Knt. (cxcvi. 
361-366).—By way of supplement to the 
sketch of Sir Richard Phillips given at this 
reference, it may be of interest to give the 
epitaph (which one suggests may have been 
composed in advance by himself) on his 
tomb-stone close to the entrance of the 
“new” portion of the churchyard of St. 

Nicholas’ Church, Brighton: 

Here rest the remains of 
Sir Richard Phillips, Knt, 
Born December 13th, 1767, died April 

2nd, 1840. 

He lived through an age of memorable 
events and changes, 

And was an anxious and active contem- 
porary, 

He was Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
1807-8, 

And an effective ameliorator of a stern and 
uncharitable criminal code, 

He was in 1798 the inventor and promul- 
gator of the interrogative system of 
education 

By which new impulses were given to the 
intelligence of society, 

And also placed natural philosophy on the 
basis of common sense, 

And developed the laws of nature on 
immutable principles, which will always 
be coextensive 

In the respect of mankind from truth in the 
promotion of these objects and a 

Multitude of others, He wrote and published 
more original works than any 

Of his contemporaries, and in all of them 
advocated civil liberty, general bene- 
volence 

Ascendancy of justice, and the improve- 
ment of the human race 

As a son, husband, father and friend he was 
also an example for imitation, He left 

A mourning family little to inherit beside 
his good name, 

He died in the enjoyment of that peace which 
is the sweet fruit of the Christian 
Religion; and which the world can neither 

give nor take away 

The epitaph is wholly devoid of full stops, 

and, aparc from commas, the only other 

punctuation mark is a single semi-colon. 

The same stone records the death of Lady 

Phillips, stated to be the daughter of Captain 

John Griffiths, of Tenby, South Wales, at 

her residence at Shepherd’s Bush on April 

21st, 1858, in her 87th year, and her burial 
in Brompton Cemetery. It also records the 
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deaths of Emma, his eldest daughter (Sept, 
29th, 1853, in Paris), Frederic, his fifth child 
(May 17th, 1806, aged 2 years and 20 days), 
and another son, Horatio, who died, aged 
34, at Paris, on June 11th, 1844. 


LEONARD J. Hopson. 


He apparently aspired to the Mayoralty, 
as while Sheriff (1807-8) he unsuccessfully 
contested the Aldermanic vacancy in Cole- 
man Street Ward on 28th May, 1808. 


(Sir) F. Trppury-BeErr. 


F/PWARD IRVING (cxcvi. 325).—The 

house on the west side of Myddleton 
Square, Pentonville, in which Irving lived 
from 1824 to 1827, was then known as No, 4 
Myddleton Terrace: he moved from there 
to 13 Judd Place East, Bloomsbury. To the 
best of my knowledge neither of these houses 
has ever been marked with a plaque recording 
Irving’s residence therein. 


W. MARSTON Acres, 


‘PURE WATER IS THE BEST OF 

DRINKS’ (exlviii. 119). — With 
reference to the verses beginning ‘ Pure water 
is the best of drinks,’ E. S. P. Haynes, the 
original querist, says, ‘shortly before his 
death Lord Bridgeman announced that he 
was the author.’ (The Lawyer, chapter VI.) 


LEIGH MERCER. 


WEATHER FORECAST (cxcvi. 346.)-- 
The “ pair of trousers” omen of fine 
weather is also a German belief, usually 
taking the form of enough blue for a 
Bavarian infantryman’s breeches. I have 
frequently heard it in Germany. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


HAMPSON FAMILY (cxcevi. 303, 370).— 

Baddeley in ‘The Aldermen of 
Cripplegate Ward,” p. 57, gives 2nd (not 
21st) May, 1607, as the date of the death of 
Sir Robert Hampson, Knt., Alderman of 
Cripplegate Ward, 1597-1602, and Dowgate 
Ward, 1602-1607; and states he was buried 
at the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill. He was 
the father of Sir Thomas Hampson, Bart. 
of Taplow, co. Bucks. The 2nd May is also 
given in Burke’s “ Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage” to which D.N.B. should refer 
for full notes on Sir Robert and his descend- 
ants down to the present (and 12th) holder 
of the Baronetcy. 

(Sir) F. TipBury-BEER. 
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STONOR: A CATHOLIC SANCTUARY 
IN THE CHILTERNS FROM THE 
FIFTH CENTURY TILL TO-DAY, by 
Robert Julian Stonor, O.S.B. (R. H. Johns, 
Limited, Newport, Mon., 1951, 400 pp. 
21s.) 


Tals is a somewhat unusual family history, 
but the sub-title gives us an idea of 
what we may expect. Of the antiquity of 
the Stonor family there can be no doubt, 
and while the author has, to some extent, 
supplemented Mr. C. L. Kingsford’s Stonor 
Letters and Papers, 1290-1483 (which give 
a detailed picture of English life in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries), he has drawn 
very heavily on that important publication. 
The story of the Stonors is that of the 
struggle for religious convictions, but we 
are not convinced of the wisdom, particularly 
in these days of high printing costs, of 
devoting nearly sixty pages to a study of the 
early church in the southern Chilterns; much 
of this section could have been ancillary to 
the rest of the book. Sir John de Stonore, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who 
flourished between 1280 and 1354, is the first 
character about whom much can be proved; 
his father, Sir Richard, held considerable 
estates in Oxfordshire, Bucks., Surrey and 
Gloucestershire, and his line is reputed to be 
traceable for three generations back. 


Quite early in the book, the author is 
rather vague about some of his statements 
and irritating with his references—not given 
uniformly—being included in the text. In 
such a detailed book, it would have been 
worth while to quote chapter and verse 
instead of merely saying, as on p. 86, ‘ The 
night of the arrest [of Sir John Stonor and 
others] is vividly described in a contemporary 
chronicle.’ It was this same Sir John who 
acquired the important estate of Ermington 
in south Devon which the family were to 
enjoy for two centuries. Chapter V has 
copious extracts from Mr. Kingsford’s work, 
but even so, some definitions would have 
been useful: for example, ‘a crucifix of 
silver gilt on “a tablet of tree”’ may not 
be generally understood to mean a silver- 
gilt crucifix on a wooden plaque, or ‘fine 
Rennes linen’ identified as a product of the 
city of Rheims. 
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Sir William, described as ‘ The Worship- 
fullest of the Stonors, is a fascinating 
character who lived from 1449 to 1494 and 
had three wives; the chapter dealing with 
him gives a good picture of high life of 
the period, but again, it is spoilt by the 
liberal quotations from the Stonor Letters 
and other printed sources. The book would 
have been much improved if it had been 
in well-documentated narrative form. Sir 
William was a supporter of the rising in 
favour of Henry VII which culminated in 
Bosworth Field, but in the months preceding 
this decisive battle, Sir William was attainted 
and his estates forfeited; they were, of 
course, restored by Henry after his accession. 

Comparatively speaking, little information 
about the family is given for the reign of 
Henry VIII, although Sir Walter Stonor 
converted, in 1534, the medieval manor- 
house at Stonor into a great two-storied 
Tudor house of brick. It is from the time 
of Elizabeth that the author is at his best 
with his accounts of the various persecutions 
which Catholics had to endure; he does not 
spare the reader many details of the fright- 
ful tortures and executions which took place, 
and he is justly proud of the remarkable 
unbroken adherence of the family to the 
Catholic faith, On the other hand, 
Dom Robert Stonor criticizes the writings 
of some Protestant historians who show a 
bias against Catholicism, and yet is guilty 
of being forceful in his own comments on 
the sufferings of martyrs of his own per- 
suasion. How difficult it is to prevent one’s 
personal feelings from entering into the 
writings of history! The fines which were 
levied on recusants—and which were paid 
—reflect the wealth of families in the six- 
teenth century, and later, for the Stonors 
were not free from trouble during the Civil 
War period. Like so many other places, 
Stonor chapel is reputed to have been used 
as a stable for Cromwell’s horses, and it 
seems that the Roundheads’ mounts are 
nearly as famous as Queen Elizabeth for 
the number of their resting places. It was 
in 1653 when Thomas Stonor IV succeeded 
as the head of the family that its fortunes 
were at their lowest ebb, but they began 
to turn at the Restoration. A statement on 
p. 286 that Stonor was the nearest Catholic 
stronghold to London is open to question as 
the Petre family of Thorndon Hall, Essex, 
were, as always, staunch Catholics, and 
there were probably others. 
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A number of the eighteenth-century 
Stonors became members of religious orders 
on the continent, and not a few of them 
achieved positions of eminence. It was in 
the late eighteenth century that the seventh 
Thomas Stonor set out to remodel the family 
seat in the Strawberry Hill style, and many 
ancient features must have been swept away 
at that time. This Thomas married Catherine 
Blundell and by her had two sons (the line 
of descent is missing from the pedigree 
op. p. 320) of whom the elder, also a Thomas, 
had the 400-year-old abeyance of the 
barony of Camoys terminated in his favour. 
This Thomas and his successors were to con- 
tinue the tradition of distinguished loyalty 
to the monarchy (even in the face of adversity 
in times past) right up to the present day. 

Although this long book is not without its 
faults (including a few misprints) it does fulfil 
a very useful purpose in providing a clear 
picture, mainly from a religious angle, of 
the vicissitudes of one of our oldest families. 
Except perhaps for the rather wearisome 
extracts mentioned above, the book makes 
good reading, and the author has succeeded 
in his aim which is, after all, no mean feat 
when eight centuries of events have to be 
tackled. There are some useful pedigrees, 
maps, and illustrations, as well as a compre- 
hensive index, while the binding is as pleasing 
as it is serviceable. 


PETER HAUSTED’S ‘THE’ RIVAL 
FRIENDS, edited by Laurens J. Mills, 
1951. (Indiana University Publications 
Humanities Series No. 23, Bloomington, 
Indiana, pp. xvi, 137. $2.50.) 

PETER HAUSTED’S play, performed by 

members of the University at Cam- 
bridge for the King and Queen in 1632, is 
not a good one, but it is an interesting 

example of the Caroline combination of a 

highly improbable main plot, based on high- 

flown ideals of love and friendship, and a 

comic sub-plot involving ‘ humorous’ types 

reminiscent of Ben Jonson’s comedy. It is 
also interesting because it was disliked by 

its first audience, who objected, not as a 

modern reader does to the fantastically 

unreal main plot, but to the broad satire of 
the comic parts which, to the modern reader, 
are the best things in the play. The royal 
visit to Cambridge in 1632 was the occasion 
of bitter contest between Hausted and 

Randolph in an attempt to gain the appro- 

bation of the Court for their rival plays. 
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The courtiers preferred Randolph, but, as 
the present editor remarks in his sensible 
introduction, that is no reason why posterity 
should slight what merits Hausted’s play has, 
The Rival Friends has then its interest to 
students of academic drama, of university 
life in the seventeenth century, of the history 
of taste, and of the history of drama. It has 
not been reprinted since 1632,-and while 
students who do not have ready access to 
one of the great libraries must be grateful 
for the opportunity of reading the play they 
must also regret, since the play is not likely 
to be reprinted again for many years, that 
the present edition is less than wholly satis. 
factory. 


One defect is that the editor has not clearly 
decided what sort of reader to envisage. The 
scholar will certainly not be happy about the 
text, will not need some of the annotations, 
and will query others. The ‘ general reader, 
if he is attracted to the play at all, will need 
much more help than he gets with the diffi. 
culties of allusion and idiom. 


The text is modernised. One may ask 
whether this concession to the general reader 
is in this case justifiable when set against the 
loss to the specialist; and it is further doubt- 
ful that the modernization here is completely 
sound. The idiomatic ‘ she did confess... 
Soone as she saw I had descried her sex...’ 
is changed, to the detriment of the metre, 
to ‘As soon as’ (p.63); in the scene in 
pseudo-rustic dialect (IV, x) the dialectal 
personal pronoun ‘’un’ is rendered as ‘ one, 
with somewhat ludicrous results; the 
familiar form, ‘If you have spoke all that® 
you mean to speak’ is ‘ modernized’ to 
‘spoken’ (p. 22); ‘I am much beholding te 
my cousin’ is unnecessarily changed to 
‘beholden’ (p. 58); and ‘I’ve read it in 
Magirus’ is emended to ‘ Magnus’ (p. 61). 
This last seems indefensible. In his note 
recording the alteration the editor gives n0 
reason for the emendation but one supposes 
that he was influenced by the appearance 
the name of Albertus Magnus in a s 
a different character a little earlier int 
play. But a glance at a biographical dic 
tionary would have revealed Tob 
Magirus, contemporary German philosop 
and physicist, whose publications betd 
1632 make him as likely an authority tot 
quoted in this context as Albertus Magn 
If there is any good reason for emendi 
we should be told what it is. 


——e 
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